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Art. I. — The Middle Kingdom ; a Survey of the Geog- 
raphy, Government, Education, Social Life, Jlrts, Re- 
ligion, fyc, of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. 
With a new Map of the Empire, and Illustrations, prin- 
cipally engraved by J. W. Orr. By S. Wells Wil- 
liams, Author of " Easy Lessons in Chinese," " Eng- 
lish and Chinese Vocabulary," &c. New York : Wiley 
& Putnam. 1848. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Terence, when he put into the mouth of his Chremes 
that verse, so incessantly quoted, 

" Homo sum : humani nihil a me alienum puto," 

was unaware that he was enunciating a noble moral sentiment. 
He meant it to be laughed at. It is the lame apology of a 
pragmatical and obtrusive old man for meddling with his 
neighbour's business. It must be isolated, in order to be 
christened. But in its Christian acceptation, it has con- 
stantly recurred to us in the perusal of the book named 
above. It is only a catholic and kindly interest in man, that 
can make one a thorough observer and faithful narrator of all 
the aspects of nature, society, art, and civilization, in regions 
where the research is attended with difficulty or involved in 
obscurity. The chief obstacle in such cases to the acquisi- 
tion of correct and ample information is the lack, not of ma- 
terials for answering questions, but of comprehensiveness in 
asking them. The traveller or resident in a strange land will 
generally ascertain what he seeks ; but his occupation, tastes, 
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or interests limit the range of his investigation. The diplo- 
matist deems his work done, when he has described the 
court, or sketched the political condition or foreign relations 
of the kingdom. The commercial resident thinks it enough 
to define the course of trade, the harbours, markets, and in- 
dustrial resources of the people. The naturalist will de- 
spatch the genus homo in a foot-note, and consecrate his text 
to beetles and butterflies. But he who is interested in and 
for man as man can hardly fail to take fitting cognizance of 
every class of facts relating to the country which he ex- 
plores ; for man is the central figure in every group, and 
there is no feature of scenery, soil, or climate, no production, 
no living being, much more, no institution, art, custom, or 
belief, which is not rendered noteworthy by its bearing upon 
the economy of human life or the formation of human char- 
acter. 

We should therefore expect to get the most thorough, 
symmetrical, and trustworthy journals or itineraries, not from 
mere travellers, ' even of the better sort, but from persons 
who had some ulterior philanthropic end in view. In this 
aspect alone, the missionary enterprise has more than com- 
pensated Christian nations for the contributions which have 
sustained it. In geography, ethnography, and philology, 
more has been derived, within the last two centuries, from 
this source, than from all others. Where commercial enter- 
prise has furnished charts of a coast, religious zeal has pene- 
trated the remotest interior. Where scientific research has 
offered us a few salient features of outward nature, the ser- 
vant of the cross has gauged society in every dimension and 
painted it in every aspect. Where the philologist has half 
gleaned and half imagined a scanty vocabulary to sustain a 
preconceived theory, the missionary has mastered the most 
intractable dialects, codified their laws and idioms, construct- 
ed alphabets, and created a written literature. Of many of 
the South Sea islands, of many parts of Asia and Africa, of 
some portions of the aboriginal history of our own country, 
with which we may now become intimately conversant, we 
should still have been in utter ignorance, or have had but the 
most vague and shadowy knowledge, had it not been for 
these crusaders of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Their published narratives become at once standard and in- 
dispensable works in their respective departments, while the 
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periodicals issued under the auspices of their supporters are 
no less valuable to the merely curious inquirer than edifying 
to the devout and benevolent. There is not a number of the 
Missionary Herald, an unobtrusive monthly published in this 
city, which does not send abroad through the American 
churches materials of knowledge which would be issued 
from the secular press with the longest and loudest flourishes 
of trumpets. 

We doubt whether any but missionaries have attained 
aught beyond the most superficial acquaintance with the vast 
interior of China, its language, literature, laws, institutions, 
arts, and manners. As to its complex and unwieldy lan- 
guage, we find no reason to doubt the testimony of the Jesuit 
Father Chavagnac, that " it is only for the service of God 
that one can give himself the trouble of learning it " ; and it 
surely demanded a more cheerful faith and elastic confidence 
than those of the mere linguist, to coin the title of one of the 
books of the author whom we have undertaken to review, — 
" Easy Lessons in Chinese." 

The Lettres Edifiantes of the Jesuit missionaries in China, 
written between the years 1699 and 1733, occupy, in the 
edition before us, more than eight hundred closely printed, 
double-columned octavo pages. They leave almost nothing, 
that we could wish to know, unexplored and untold. Their 
writers were men of indomitable spirit, unsurpassed in power 
of labor and of endurance. Self-sacrificing to the last de- 
gree, and, where the interests of religion seemed to demand 
it, becoming all things to all men with the utmost versatility, 
they made themselves equally familiar with the palace and 
the pagoda, the crowded city and the solitary hamlet, the 
scenes of the gayest revelry and the inmost forest recesses 
of Tartary. Wherever the manifestation of sympathy might 
gain them a hearing, wherever by superior adroitness, intelli- 
gence, or science they might win the least vantage-ground 
for their faith, wherever the water of baptism could be cast 
upon the face of a perishing infant, they were sure to be at 
hand, and as much " all eye, all ear," for every trait of na- 
ture or humanity that could give zest to their next communi- 
cation to the faithful at home, as if they had been hired re- 
porters and nothing more. And here we ought, in justice to 
their memory, to acquit them from the charge which has been 
currently alleged against them, of the easy compromise of 
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faith and principle, in order to obtain and keep their hold on 
imperial favor. From a careful examination of their cor- 
respondence, we are convinced that they never were guilty 
of prevarication, of idolatrous compliances, or of the sup- 
pression of a manly, Christian testimony against the false 
theology or the depraved morality of prince or subject, court 
or city. Indeed, we might cite cases of over-scrupulousness 
on the opposite side. Thus, in one instance, they put at the 
most imminent hazard their own lives and the whole fortunes 
of the mission, by their obstinate refusal to manufacture for 
the heir-apparent a certain sceptre, which, notwithstanding 
his protestations to the contrary, they feared would be em- 
ployed for idolatrous uses. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that their re- 
ligious tests were so purely mechanical, as to render it doubt- 
ful whether their alleged converts were in any sense or meas- 
ure Christians, or any the less idolaters than before. The 
adoption of their ceremonies was their chief desideratum ; 
and this was no doubt often effected with natives, who only, 
with prompt mental hospitality, admitted the Virgin and the 
Saints into their not over-crowded Pantheon. The most 
humiliating and revolting feature of their mode of procedure 
was their constant elevation of the ceremonial of religion 
above the claims of common humanity. Thus, though they 
protested against the exposure of infants, we cannot find that 
they made any strong effort to limit the extent of that prac- 
tice, or to rescue its victims ; but were on the alert for the 
daily opportunities presented for baptizing these innocents, 
snatching them for this end from the jaws of swine, from the 
waters just closing over them, or from the earth thrown 
loosely on their still breathing frames, and then leaving them 
to the tender mercies of the death-angel. We doubt whether 
any other piety as sincere as theirs ever dictated sentiments 
so absurd and revolting as occur in the following passage : — 

" I have not yet spoken of the infants, whom the wretched- 
ness of their parents obliges them to expose, to be eaten by 
beasts, and unless succoured, condemned to perish under the 
eternal anger of God. A man, who had nothing to do, but to 
baptize these little ones in their deplorable extremity, would not 
lose his pains. There would be few days on which he would 
not find more or less of them ; and their salvation would be all 
the more certain, as no one takes the trouble of picking them up 
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and drawing them from the embrace of death, so that on the day 
of their baptism almost all would be in Paradise." 

Since the palmy days of Jesuit influence in China, there 
have been many interesting and valuable narratives of voyages 
and embassies to the Celestial Empire ; but they are for the 
most part one-sided and defective, the authors not having 
sought, or having been denied, the opportunity of thorough in- 
quiry and extensive research. Far less imposing in aspect and 
style, but far more attractive to the general reader, than most 
of these narratives, are GutzlafT's historical and descriptive 
works on China. But he was a missionary, and as such 
occupied the philanthropic point of view, from which there 
was nihil alienum, so that one who is curious in Chinese 
affairs can hardly frame a question which he cannot find 
answered in these volumes. 

The work now before us is second to none in thorough- 
ness, comprehensiveness, and all the tokens of accuracy, 
of which an " outside barbarian " can take cognizance. ]ts 
author went to China as a printer, under the auspices of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions ; and these volumes 
grew out of a course of lectures, which he delivered on his 
return to the United States, to raise funds for the manufac- 
ture of a fount of Chinese type. He is far from being a 
finished or polished writer, and we now and then detect an 
instance of awkwardness, solecism, or incorrectness in style ; 
nor has he sufficiently studied brevity, either by the compact 
adjustment of his materials or the omission of needless de- 
tails. But if he writes without art, he writes without preten- 
sion, simply, modestly, earnestly, in the kindest spirit and 
the sunniest temper. He has no speculations to verify, no 
far-sought hypotheses to make good. His only theory is 
that without which he would not have been a missionary, 
namely, that the wretchedness and degradation of the Chinese 
flow from false religion or infidelity, and that the reception of 
Christian ideas and institutions alone is needed for their re- 
generation. This implicit faith in the omnipotence of Chris- 
tianity he avows distinctly and repeatedly ; and his whole 
work bears the impress of a noble moral aim, that of enlist- 
ing active sympathy and help in the enterprise of evan- 
gelizing China. In accordance with this aim, the book is 
cheerful and hopeful throughout. It dwells lovingly on every 
23 * 
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existing element of good, and enters its plea in abatement for 
every form of grossness and sensuality. It does ample justice 
to the resources of the country and to the capacities of the 
people. It makes us respect and love the author, for the 
traits of zeal tempered by discretion, of unfeigned philan- 
thropy, and genial humanity, that arrest attention on almost 
every page. He is equally removed from the superstition of 
those who, in the absence of Christianity, can find nothing to 
praise or admire, and because they cannot see the sun, will 
not see the stars, — and from the delusion of those blind wor- 
shippers of human nature, who are for ever tracing germs of 
moral beauty and grandeur in the worst deformities and bru- 
talities of heathenism. 

In a merely geographical and historical aspect, China pre- 
sents the strongest claims on the interest of the western 
world. The empire in its present limits embraces not far 
from one tenth of the land on the globe, and a full third part 
of its inhabitants. It includes the widest contrasts of climate, 
lying in part between the tropics, and in part approaching the 
Arctic circle. Much of its soil is of unsurpassed fertility, 
and under the highest cultivation. Its commercial resources 
are incalculable, and its one peculiar product is hardly second 
in amount or value to any article of traffic in the world. Its 
language, literature, art, science, and religious position are 
all unique, and adapted to stimulate and reward the curious 
inquirer. Then, too, its description is its history for ages ; — 
its remote past has stereotyped itself in forms which, how- 
ever threatened by recent changes, have not yet begun to be 
effaced. 

But most of all is China interesting in its relation to the 
philosophy of human progress. We see there the highest 
stage of civilization which has as yet been attained by any 
nation independently of Christian institutions. In saying this, 
we speak advisedly and deliberately, and believe that we 
shall be sustained by a fair comparison of Chinese with Athe- 
nian or Roman culture. The genius, art, and taste of the 
classic ages have, indeed, left memorials by the side of which 
China has absolutely nothing to exhibit. But ancient civili- 
zation was contracted and exclusive, both as regarded the de- 
partments to which it extended, and the classes of people 
that enjoyed its benefits. It was confined chiefly to the re- 
gions of intellect and taste, and to those whom their social 
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position brought within the range of literary and aesthetic pur- 
suits and pleasures. It had little influence on political insti- 
tutions or measures, and in no instance produced a mild, 
equitable, or paternal government, its republics having been 
merely hydra-headed despotisms, and its monarchies capri- 
cious and cruel autocracies. It expanded itself to hardly an 
appreciable degree in the direction of the useful arts or in the 
development of industrial resources. It projected few enter- 
prises of internal improvement and extensive public utility. 
Its mechanical inventions were insignificant ; its manufactures 
received little aid from skill or science ; its luxury, though 
profuse and magnificent, was coarse and rude. Chinese 
civilization, on the other hand, (though not all-pervading, nor 
manifesting the tendency to become so, which seems inherent 
in every element of Christian culture,) embraces within its 
benefits a very wide diversity of conditions, professions, and 
departments of life. It has modified the theory of govern- 
ment, and rendered its institutions in form and pretence al- 
most incapable of improvement. It has created and diffused 
a popular literature negatively pure, and endowed with many 
positive traits of moral excellence. It has established semi- 
naries of education and incentives to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, nominally within the reach of all. It has constructed 
and maintained routes of inland communication, both by land 
and water, surpassing those of any other country in their ex- 
tent and costliness, and in scientific skill exceeding the capa- 
city of the Western nations at the age when they were planned. 
It struck out, many centuries ago, mechanical discoveries and 
inventions still recent in Europe. It has brought agriculture 
and many of the arts of practical utility to a high degree of 
perfection. And what perhaps proves more conclusively 
than any other point of comparison its superiority to any form 
of ancient civilization, it has gained a sufficient ascendency 
for self-preservation, and, though it reached its culminating 
point many centuries ago, it has not yet begun to decline. 

But why have the Chinese been stationary during ages so 
fruitful of change for the rest of mankind ? Why have na- 
tions, that were yet in the depths of barbarism when China 
began to be the seat of literature, curious arts, and settled in- 
dustry, rushed by her, and out of sight beyond her ? China 
has had every possible vantage-ground for the race. Her 
very vastness of extent, and diversity of surface, soil, climate, 
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and productions, have given her within her own limits ample 
room for the most expanded circulation and the most vigor- 
ous growth of all the elements of national well-being. She 
has had at her entire command resources which almost every 
other people must compass land and sea to find. She has 
had also the mixture of tribes and the juxtaposition of races, 
to which elsewhere powerful onward impulses have been 
often traced. Then, too, she has enjoyed more established, 
profound, and long-continued peace than any other nation, 
ancient or modern, and has thus been spared the exhaustion, 
the waste, the moral desolation, the influx of barbarism, in- 
separable from civil discord or foreign war. And if influ- 
ences from beyond the empire were needed to stir the stag- 
nant waters within, those influences have always been at hand 
and craved admittance, and the rejection of them is to be re- 
garded as an effect, not a cause, — as part and parcel of the 
Chinese system which we are criticizing. 

What, then, are the great deficiencies in Chinese civiliza- 
tion ? First, and chief of all, the Chinese lack general ideas, 
and have access to no source whence they can be derived. 
Speculation, seemingly vague and fruitless, yet aspiring and 
grasping, has preceded every stage in the progress of Chris- 
tian nations. Thus, from the misty controversies of the scho- 
lastic ages burst forth a light that flashed across the whole 
realm of science and the entire economy of life ; and Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus, with the countless horde of doc- 
tors irrefragable, seraphic, and divine, were needed to bring 
such men as Bacon, Galileo, Kepler, and Newton within the 
range of possibility. In like manner, the vast and profound 
researches in spiritual philosophy, which, with few apparent 
results, occupied so much of the intellectual acumen and 
vigor of the last century, had their essential office in so aug- 
menting the scope and tension of the collective intellect of 
Christendom, as to lead to the massive generalizations and 
profound intuitions in material science involved in the inven- 
tions and discoveries of the present age. It is only to the 
mind that goes out beyond and above its own circle, that 
what lies within that circle is clearly revealed. The skilful 
manipulators, who announce and put in play the last results 
of science, though called inventors and discoverers, are gen- 
erally the mere exponents of the stage of progress which 
has been attained under the guidance of intellects of a far 
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higher order. It is the vast and comprehensive truths of re- 
ligion, that reveal resemblances, suggest analogies, render 
symmetry and harmony probable, and lead him who is in 
possession of any law or principle of science to essay its 
classification under some law of larger sway or principle of 
broader compass. The tacit recognition of such views of 
the spiritual universe as Christianity presents, alone, can im- 
part to the mind the outward pressure, the expansive ten- 
dency, the inductive habit, without which the only form of 
reasoning is the petitio principii, and the only growth of 
knowledge is the accumulation of details. Truth, in what- 
ever department, is simply the outraying of the divine attri- 
butes. An eccentric writer, with most of whose lucubra- 
tions we have no sympathy, brought upon himself a few years 
ago a storm of ridicule, by asserting that the time would come 
when men would discover the law of gravitation to be identi- 
cal with that of purity of heart. To our apprehension no 
utterance could be more profoundly true. We have no ques- 
tion, that the same elements of the divine nature and admin- 
istration which dictated the Beatitudes regulate the gravi- 
tating planets and the falling tear, and that physical laws are 
now felt by the truly wise, and will one day be clearly seen, 
to be but the expansion of moral laws, and material phenom- 
ena but the record of spiritual truths. This consideration 
may help us to account for the unimprovableness of the Chi- 
nese, — for the paltriness of aid which their science has de- 
rived from observation, and their art from science, — for the 
impassable barrier between knowledge and wisdom which 
runs through all the ages of their history. 

Another reason for the stationary character of Chinese 
civilization is to be found in the generally utilitarian and self- 
ish tone of the Chinese ethics. In some aspects, Confucius 
would sustain a most advantageous comparison with any other 
moralist whose speculations have been independent of Chris- 
tianity. As to most of the virtues essential to the constitu- 
tion of domestic and social life, his standard is exceedingly 
high. But his system (equally with others which hold with 
it concurrent jurisdiction) entirely lacks the heroic element. 
It admits no motive that addresses the higher nature, — it 
ignores disinterestedness, generosity, and philanthropy. It 
recognizes only those forms of goodness which have their 
reward visibly and at once, and derives none of its sanctions 
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from aught within, above, or beyond the external condition 
and relations of the individual. The case has been far other- 
wise with extra-Christian systems in general. Whatever their 
defects or vices, they have seldom been material or atheisti- 
cal in their philosophy. They have appealed to the spiritual 
nature of man, and to the whole range of unobjective senti- 
ments and affections. They have presented posthumous fame, 
the consciousness of right, or the favor of the immortals, as 
motives for deeds which could bring no immediate recom- 
pense, and might be attended with danger or sacrifice. They 
have often elevated mere enterprise or hardihood above the 
less obtrusive, but essential, virtues of common life. And 
Christianity, while it gives the place of honor to such vir- 
tues as may be exercised by all men and under every posture 
of circumstances, yet cherishes, in all who are endowed be- 
yond mediocrity, the disposition to make themselves felt, to 
leave their mark on society, to enlarge their sphere of effort, 
to sow for posterity and trust to the distant gratitude of the 
reapers. Now moral enterprise and heroism, more or less 
free from base admixtures, create the movements and propa- 
gate the impulses that result in the progress of society. To 
be sure, the earnest, resolute, disinterested spirits are few, 
compared with the selfish and inert ; but the mere willingness 
to confer unrecompensed benefits of itself creates power, and 
enables individuals " unpropped by ancestry " or office to 
mould masses and rule multitudes, so that every stage in the 
advancement of civilized man has been but a new verification 
of the Scriptural maxim, " If any man will be great among 
you, let him be your servant." Once let a man cast himself 
on God, on conscience, or on posterity, for whatever of per- 
sonal revenue is to accrue to him from invention, discovery, 
toil, or sacrifice, and he has planted his lever where he can 
move the world. Now we can find in no form or phasis of 
Chinese theology or ethics any element that can create or in- 
spire these file-leaders in the " march of mind." We doubt 
whether there is a nation upon earth (we exclude not the 
most savage) where self-seeking is so universal. It is on 
this principle solely that Chinese society is organized ; and 
the only reason why order and mutual subordination are so 
sacredly observed is, that the intensity of each individual self- 
ishness keeps every other in check. Of course, an empire 
thus balanced by repulsive forces can do no more than re- 
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tain its equilibrium, without the progressive development of 
its own resources, or the assimilation of elements of culture 
from beyond its own precincts. 

The Chinese language also serves as a barrier against the 
increase of knowledge in every department. Each genera- 
tion acquires new clearness and breadth of view only by 
mounting on the shoulders of that which preceded it. But 
in China, the mere process of climbing wellnigh takes a life- 
time ; and when the desired height has been attained, all that 
remains is, like the prophet on Pisgah, to look and die. • He 
who would read and write currently in his mother tongue 
must learn an alphabet of at least ten thousand characters, — 
a number which the accomplished scholar must more than 
double. Each of these characters may be regarded as a let- 
ter as to its peculiar structure, a word as to its position in a 
sentence, and the sign of an abstract idea as to its independ- 
ence of phonetic processes and its sameness of significance 
in dialects where it bears very different names. And in each 
of these capacities must every character of the ten or twenty 
thousand be understood by him who would only reach the 
starting-point from which a new era in philosophy, science, 
or practical wisdom must take its rise. Now in this work 
not only the freshness of youth, but the vigor of manhood, 
must be frittered away ; yet more, in the complexity and the 
mechanical dulness of such a process, the fibre of the most 
elastic mind must needs lose its tension and its spring, and 
the fire of genius must burn out in the very gathering of the 
fuel which is to feed it. The mere acquisition of such a lan- 
guage. must dwarf and deaden the intellect, incapacitate it for 
reproduction, and render frigid compilation or jejune com- 
mentary the only form of literary labor practicable. And 
this has been the case for many centuries, the canon of orig- 
inal authorship having been closed even prior to the Chris- 
tian era. How the Chinese classics were ever written is a 
profound mystery ; but " there were giants in those days," 
and the feats of authorship, which for so many centuries have 
been nnapproached and unapproachable, are to be placed in 
the same category with the walls of Babylon, the pyramids 
of Egypt, and the great Chinese wall itself. Certain it is, 
that some Chinese Cadmus must arise, and something like 
our alphabetic writing must supersede the ineffably clumsy 
columns of Chinese characters, before youth can receive a 
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sufficiently generous nurture to enable them in riper years to 
make valuable additions to their native literature or science. 

But it is time that we let our author speak for himself, and 
in what remains of this article we shall avail ourselves of co- 
pious extracts from his volumes. As to the title of this book, 
which, because it was new to ourselves, at first sight sug- 
gested a savor of affectation, we are told that " Chung 
Kwoh, or Middle Kingdom," is now the most common de- 
signation of China by the Chinese themselves, who so style 
it "from an idea that it is situated in the centre of the earth " ; 
the mass of the people still supposing the earth to be " an 
immense extended stationary plane, or a square solid [paral- 
lelopiped], around which the heavenly bodies daily revolve." 
The work commences with a geographical and statistical de- 
scription of China. Then comes a chapter on its natural 
history. In this we find no mention of ginseng - , which all 
preceding writers on China have commemorated as a panacea 
of reputed virtues beyond those of the whole pharmacopoeia 
beside, and by which the Jesuit missionaries felt themselves 
marvellously invigorated on some of their protracted and ex- 
hausting pilgrimages. In their day, the traffic in it was mo- 
nopolized by the emperor, who employed many thousands of 
his subjects annually in ranging the forests of Tartary in 
search of it. Since that time, a similar plant, the native of 
our Western forests, has formed a lucrative article of com- 
merce with the Celestials, who probably are now beginning 
to ascertain that other stomachics and tonics are endowed 
with a much more potent efficacy. 

We next have an account of the Chinese government and 
laws. The theory of administration we find summarily laid 
down in the following paragraphs. 

" A short inspection will show that the great leading principles 
by which the present Chinese government preserves its power 
over the people consist in a system of strict surveillance and 
mutual responsibility among all classes. These are aided in 
their efficiency by the geographical isolation of the country, by 
a difficult language, and a general system of political education 
and official examinations. 

" They are enforced by such a minute gradation of rank and 
subordination of officers, as to give the government more of a 
military character than at first appears, and the whole system is 
such as to make it one of the most unmixed despotisms now ex- 
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isting. It is like a network extending over the whole face of 
society, each individual being isolated in his own mesh, and re- 
sponsibly connected with all around him. The man who knows 
that it is almost impossible, except by entire seclusion, to escape 
from the company of secret or acknowledged emissaries of gov- 
ernment, will be cautious of offending the laws of the country, 
knowing, as he must, that though he should himself escape, yet 
his family, his kindred, or his neighbours will suffer for his of- 
fence ; that if unable to recompense the sufferers, it will proba- 
bly be dangerous for him to return home ; or if he does, it will 
be, most likely, to find his property in the possession of neighbours 
or officers of the government, who feel conscious of security in 
plundering one whose offences have for ever placed him under 
the ban of the implacable law. 

" The effect of these two causes upon the mass of the people 
is to imbue them with a great fear of the government, both of its 
officers and its operations ; each man considers that safety is to 
be found alone in absolute withdrawal. This mutual surveil- 
lance and responsibility, though only partially extended through- 
out the people, necessarily undermines every principle of confi- 
dence, and infuses universal distrust ; and this object of complete 
isolation, though at the expense of justice, truth, honesty, and 
natural affection, is what the government strives to accomplish, 
and actually does to a wonderful degree. The idea of govern- 
ment, in the minds of the people, is like the sword of Damocles ; 
and so far has this undefined fear of some untoward result, when 
connected with it, counteracted the real vigor of the Chinese, that 
much of their indifference to improvement, contentment with 
what is already known and possessed, and submission to petty 
spoliation of individuals, may be referred to it. 

" Men are deterred, too, by distrust of each other, as much as 
by fear of the police, from combining in an intelligent manner 
to resist governmental exactions because opposed to principles 
of equity, or joining with their rulers to uphold good order ; no 
such men, and no such instances, as John Hampden going to 
prison for refusing to contribute to a loan, or Ezekiel Williams 
and his companions throwing the tea overboard in Boston harbour, 
ever occurred in China or any other Asiatic country. They 
dread illegal societies quite as much from the cruelties this same 
principle induces the leaders to exercise over recreant or sus- 
pected members, as from apprehension of arrest and punishment 
by the regular authorities. Thus, with a state of society at times 
on the verge of insurrection, this mass of people is kept in check 
by the threefold cord of responsibility, fear, and isolation, each 
of them strengthening the others, and all of them depending upon 

vol. lxvii. — no. 141. 24 
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the character of the people for much of their efficiency. Since 
all the officers of government received their intellectual training, 
when plebeians, under these influences, it is easy to understand 
why the supreme powers are so averse to improvement and to 
foreign intercourse, — from both which causes, in truth, the state 
has the greatest reason to dread lest the charm of its power be 
broken, and its sceptre pass away." — Vol. I. pp. 298, 299. 

The fundamental laws of China are as old as much of its 
standard literature, the chief foundation stones of the political 
fabric having been laid twenty centuries ago. The emperor 
is the sole source of legislation ; but he feels himself bound 
in his administration by laws previously published, except in 
cases unprovided for. His administration is for the most 
part equitable and paternal, and his decrees extend to matters 
affecting the private interests of individuals no less than the 
public order and welfare, and are often minutely didactic as 
well as mandatory. Regarding himself as the sole medium 
even of the good gifts of Heaven, he is not unfrequently 
bowed under an awful sense of responsibility and apprehen- 
sion of unfaithfulness, and can, without derogating from his 
dignity in the estimation of his subjects, assume before them 
an attitude altogether suppliant and apologetic. Witness the 
document in the following extract, which, with all its absur- 
dity and folly, constrains us to respect and love the autocrat 
who could find it in his heart thus to humble himself before 
the millions, not one of whom would dare to arraign him in 
the faintest whisper. 

" One of the most remarkable specimens of these papers is a 
prayer for rain issued by Taukwang in 1832, on occasion of a 
severe drought at the capital. Before issuing this paper, he had 
endeavoured to mollify the anger and heat of Heaven by ordering 
all suspected and accused persons in the prisons of the metropo- 
lis to be tried, and their guilt or innocence established, in order 
that the course of justice might not be delayed, and witnesses 
be released from confinement. But these vicarious corrections 
did not avail, and the drought continuing, he was obliged, as 
high-priest of the empire, to show the people that he was mind- 
ful of their sufferings, and would relieve them, if possible, by 
presenting the following memorial : — 

" ' Kneeling, a memorial is hereby presented, to cause affairs 
to be heard. 

" ' Oh, alas ! imperial Heaven, were not the world afflicted by 
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extraordinary changes, I would not dare to present extraordinary 
services. But this year the drought is most unusual. Summer 
is past, and no rain has fallen. Not only do agriculture and hu- 
man beings feel the dire calamity, but also beasts and insects, 
herbs and trees, almost cease to live. I, the minister of Heaven, 
am placed over mankind, and am responsible for keeping the 
world in order, and tranquillizing the people. Although it is 
now impossible for me to sleep or eat with composure, although 
I am scorched with grief and tremble with anxiety, still, after 
all, no genial and copious showers have been obtained. 

" ' Some days ago, I fasted, and offered rich sacrifices on the 
altars of the gods of the land and the grain ; and had to be thank- 
ful for gathering clouds, and slight showers, but not enough to 
cause gladness. Looking up, I consider that Heaven's heart is 
benevolence and love. The sole cause is the daily deeper atro- 
city of my sins : but little sincerity and little devotion. — Hence 
I have been unable to move Heaven's heart, and bring down 
abundant blessings. 

" ' Having searched the records, I find, that, in the 24th year 
of Kienlung, my imperial grandfather, the high, honorable, and 
pure emperor, reverently performed a " great snow service." I 
feel impelled by ten thousand considerations to look up and 
imitate the usage, and with trembling anxiety rashly assail Heav- 
en, examine myself, and consider my errors ; looking up and 
hoping that I may obtain pardon. I ask myself, — whether in 
sacrificial services I have been disrespectful ? Whether or not 
pride and prodigality have had a place in my heart, springing up 
there unobserved ? Whether, from the length of time, I have 
become remiss in attending to the affairs of government ; and 
have been unable to attend to them with that serious diligence 
and strenuous effort which I ought ? Whether I have uttered 
irreverent words, and have deserved reprehension ? Whether 
perfect equity has been attained in conferring rewards or inflict- 
ing punishments ? Whether, in raising mausolea and laying out 
gardens, I have distressed the people and wasted property ? 
Whether in the appointment of officers I have failed to obtain fit 
persons, and thereby the acts of government have been petty 
and vexatious to the people ? Whether punishments have been 
unjustly inflicted or not ? Whether the oppressed have found 
no means of appeal ? Whether, in persecuting heterodox sects, 
the innocent have not been involved ? Whether or not the 
magistrates have insulted the people, and refused to listen to their 
affairs ? Whether, in the successive military operations on the 
western frontiers, there may not have been the horrors of human 
slaughter, for the sake of imperial rewards ? Whether the lar- 
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gesses bestowed on the afflicted southern provinces were prop- 
erly applied, or the people were left to die in the ditches ? 
Whether the efforts to exterminate or pacify the rebellious moun- 
taineers of Hunan and Kwangtung were properly conducted ; 
or whether they led to the inhabitants being trampled on as mire 
and ashes ? — To all these topics, to which my anxieties have 
been directed, I ought to lay the plumb-line, and strenuously en- 
deavour to correct what is wrong ; still recollecting that there may 
be faults which have not occurred to me in my meditations. 

" ' Prostrate I beg imperial Heaven (Hwang Tien) to pardon 
my ignorance and stupidity, and to grant me self-renovation ; for 
myriads of innocent people are involved by me, a single man. 
My sins are so numerous, it is difficult to escape from them. 
Summer is past, and autumn arrived ; to wait longer will really 
be impossible. Knocking head, I pray, imperial Heaven, to 
hasten and confer gracious deliverance, — a speedy and divinely 
beneficial rain ; to save the people's lives ; and in some degree 
redeem my iniquities. Oh, alas ! imperial Heaven, observe 
these things. Oh, alas ! imperial Heaveii, be gracious to them. 
I am inexpressibly grieved, alarmed, and frightened. — Rever- 
ently this memorial is presented.' " — Vol. i. pp. 369 - 371. 

The governors of the provinces administer their respective 
jurisdictions, for the most part, in the same paternal and pro- 
tective spirit which characterizes the central government. 
They are bound not only to execute the laws, but to direct 
the industry of the people, and to diffuse whatever informa- 
tion is conceived to be of general utility. In the following 
curious state paper, we find two of them anticipating the style 
of official communication, of which, barring our general be- 
lief that " there is no new thing under the sun," we had sup- 
posed Commissioner Ellsworth, in his admirable Patent Re- 
ports, the unchallenged originator. 

" Su and Hwang, by special appointment magistrates of the 
districts of Nanhai and Pwanyu, raised ten steps and recorded 
ten times, Hereby distinctly publish important rules for the cap- 
ture of grasshoppers, that it may be known how to guard against 
them, in order to ward off injury and calamity. On the 7th day 
of the 8th month in the 13th year of Taukwang (Sept. 20th, 
1833), we received a communication from the prefect of the 
[department of Kwangchau], transmitting a despatch from their 
excellencies the governor and lieutenant-governor, as follows : — 

" ' During the fifth month of the present year, flights of grass- 
hoppers appeared in the limits of Kwangsi, in [the departments 
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of] Liu, Tsin, Kwei, and Wu, and their vicinage ; which have 
already, according to report, been clean destroyed and driven 
off. We have heard that in the department of Kauchau and its 
neighbourhood, conterminous to Kwangsi, grasshoppers have ap- 
peared which multiply with extreme rapidity. At this time, the 
second crop is in the blade (which, if destroyed, will endamage 
the people), and it is proper therefore immediately, wherever 
they are found, to capture and drive them off^marshalling the 
troops to advance and wholly exterminate them. But Kwang- 
tung heretofore has never experienced this calamity, and we ap- 
prehend the officers and people do not understand the mode of 
capture ; wherefore we now exhibit in order the most important 
rules for catching grasshoppers. Let the governor's combined 
forces be immediately instructed to capture them secundum ar- 
tern ; at the same time let orders be issued for the villagers and 
farmers at once to assemble and take them, and for the magis- 
trates to establish storehouses for their reception and purchase, 
thus without fail sweeping them clean away. If you do not ex- 
ert yourself to catch the grasshoppers, your guilt will be very 
great ; let it be done carefully, not clandestinely delaying, thus 
causing this misfortune to come upon yourselves, transgressing 
the laws, and causing us again, according to the exigencies of 
the case, to promulgate general orders, and make thorough ex- 
amination, &c, &c. Appended hereto are copies of the rules 
for catching grasshoppers, which from the lieut-governor must 
be sent to the treasurer, who will enjoin it upon the magistrates 
of the departments, and he again upon the district magistrates. 1 

" Having received the preceding, besides respectfully trans- 
mitting it to the colonel of the department, to be straightway for- 
warded to all the troops under his authority, and also to all the 
district justices, that they all with united purpose bend their ener- 
gies to observe at the proper time, that whenever the grasshop- 
pers become numerous they join their forces and extirpate them, 
thus removing calamity from the people ; we also enjoin upon 
whoever receives this, that they catch the grasshoppers according 
to these several directions, which are therefore here arranged in 
order as follows : — 

" ' 1. When the grasshoppers first issue forth, they are to be 
seen on the borders of large morasses, from whence they quickly 
multiply and fill large tracts of land ; they produce their young 
in little hillocks of black earth, using the tail to bore into the 
ground, not quite an inch in depth, which still remain as open 
holes, the whole somewhat resembling a bee's nest. One grass- 
hopper drops ten or more pellets, in form like a pea, each one 
containing a hundred or more young. For the young grasshop- 
24* 
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pers fly and eat in swarms, and this laying of their young is done 
all at once and in the same spot ; the place resembles a hive of 
bees, and therefore it is very easily sought and found. 

" ' 2. When the grasshoppers are in the fields of wheat and 
tender rice and the thick grass, every day at early dawn they all 
alight on the leaves of the grass, and their bodies, being covered 
with dew, are heavy, and they cannot fly or hop ; at noon they 
begin to assemble for flight, and at evening they collect in one 
spot. Thus each day there are three periods when they can be 
caught, and the people and gentry will also have a short respite. 
The mode of catching them is to dig a trench before them, the 
broader and longer the better, on each side placing boards, doors, 
screens, and such like things, one stretched on after another, and 
spreading open each side. The whole multitude must then cry 
aloud, and holding boards in their hands, drive them all into the 
trench ; meanwhile those on the opposite side, provided with 
brooms and rakes, on seeing any leaping or crawling out, must 
sweep them back ; then covering them with dry grass, burn them 
all up. Let the fire be first kindled in the trench, and then drive 
them into it ; for if they are only buried up, then many of them 
will crawl out of the openings and so escape. 

" ' 3. When the swarms of grasshoppers see a row of trees, 
or a close line of flags and streamers, they usually hover over 
and settle ; and the farmers frequently suspend red and white 
clothes and petticoats on long poles, or make red and green 
paper flags, but they do not always settle with great rapidity. 
Moreover, they dread the noise of gongs, matchlocks, and guns, 
hearing which, they fly away. If they come so as to obscure the 
heavens, you must let off" the guns and clang the gongs, or fire 
the crackers ; it will strike the front ranks with dread, and flying 
away, the rest will follow them and depart. 

" ' 4. When the wings and legs of the grasshoppers are taken 
off, and [their bodies] dried in the sun, the taste is like dried 
prawns, and moreover, they can be kept a long time without 
spoiling. Ducks can also be reared upon the dried grasshop- 
pers, and soon become large and fat. Moreover, the hill people 
catch them to feed pigs ; these pigs, weighing at first only twenty 
catties or so, in ten days' time grow to weigh more than fifty 
catties ; and in rearing all domestic animals they are of use. 
Let all farmers exert themselves, and catch them alive, giving 
rice or money according to the number taken. In order to re- 
move this calamity from your grain, what fear is there that you 
will not perform this ? Let all these rules for catching the grass- 
hoppers be diligently carried into full etFect.' 

" Wherefore these commands are transcribed, that all you sol- 
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diers and people may be fully acquainted with them. Do you 
all, then, immediately, in obedience to them, when you see the 
proper time has come, sound the gong ; and when you see the 
grasshoppers and their young increasing, straightway get ready, 
on the one hand seizing them, and on the other announcing to 
the officers that they collect the troops, that with united strength 
you may at once catch them, without fail making an utter exter- 
mination of them ; thus calamity will be removed from* the 
people. We will also then confer rewards upon those of the 
farmers and people who first announce to the magistrates their 
approach. Let every one implicitly obey. A special command. 
" Promulgated Taukwang, 13th year, 8th month, and 15th 
day." — Vol. i. pp. 372 - 374. 

Notwithstanding the supererogatory philanthropy of Messrs. 
Sii and Hwang, the various affairs of the empire and of the sep- 
arate provinces are confided to the administration of distinct 
boards or bureaux, with clearly defined functions, while every 
department and gradation of executive authority has its own 
corps of officials, kept in place and in check by the stringent 
threefold system of individual, joint, and mutual responsibility. 
Not only malversation, but lack of success from any cause 
whatever, is made a sufficient ground of removal from office. 
Like the British premier, the Chinese functionary of every 
grade must carry his measures, or yield place to a more for- 
tunate successor. And he is expected to govern the powers 
of nature no less than human wills. A heavy rain, the fail- 
ure of crops, or an extensive conflagration, is as likely to 
throw a governor into disgrace as a popular outbreak or in- 
surrection. Office may, in fact, be obtained by bribery ; but 
in theory, education with reference to any post and well-as- 
certained adaptation to it are held essential. No man is per- 
mitted to hold office in his native province, — an arrangement 
which cuts off a vast amount of intrigue, favoritism, and ex- 
tortion. Every officer is obliged to furnish, for a triennial 
catalogue or blue-book, a report of the character and qualifi- 
cations of all who hold office under him ; and on the reports 
thus transmitted, edicts of removal, promotion, and degrada- 
tion are issued. The public functionaries are required by 
law, when guilty of crime in person or through their subordi- 
nates, to accuse themselves and request punishment, — a 
practice which could hardly come into general use without a 
strong faith in the thesis maintained by Socrates in the Gor- 
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gias, that of two wrong-doers, one of whom suffers, and the 
other escapes punishment, the former is the happier. Not- 
withstanding the numerous legal checks, extortion is almost 
universal. Every functionary receives from three to ten 
times his stated salary. Each of a higher grade preys upon 
those next below, and the lowest are forced to levy heavy 
contributions on the people at large, to meet the incessant 
drain on their otherwise scanty revenue. But this is the 
greatest wrong that the subject endures. Punishments, 
though sometimes strange and barbarous, are not severe in 
proportion to the crimes for which they are inflicted ; and 
the administration of justice is for the most part upright and 
merciful. At the same time, life, property, and personal 
liberty are full as secure as mere courts and laws, without a 
higher and purer moral standard, can make them. 

Inordinate account has been made by most writers on 
China of the literary examinations and degrees. It is often 
remarked, that China is the only country in the world in 
which high literary proficiency is essential to a candidate for 
civil office. From a close examination of our author and of 
other writers on this subject, we are well convinced that the 
standard of intelligence demanded of the respective classes 
of officials is the very lowest with which they could be ex- 
pected to discharge their several functions. The Chinese 
degrees, so far from corresponding to the degrees in arts and 
the doctorates in Occidental universities, might be compared 
to the certificates which a writing-master would award to his 
pupils at different stages of proficiency. As we have already 
indicated, it is a solemn thing to learn to write in China ; and 
all that the candidates for degrees do is to acquire a certain 
measure of facility in the shaping of such characters as are 
in most general use, for this end transcribing large portions 
of the classics, and writing what are commonly called essays, 
though they are in fact mere memoriter copies from these 
same classics, and would be set aside in the examination, did 
they lay claim to originality. Now, with less knowledge 
than is demanded for these examinations, it would be impos- 
sible for one to keep records, write despatches, or even read 
the imperial edicts. 

After a chapter devoted to " Education and Literary Ex- 
aminations," Mr. Williams gives us a cursory sketch of the 
structure of the Chinese language, a catalogue of the classics, 
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and a general view of the polite literature of the nation, in- 
cluding novels, dramas, ballads, and pasquinades. Our limits 
will not permit us to give the numerous extracts which would 
be demanded in justice to this portion of the work. Suffice 
it, then, to say, that our author has given us no very elevated 
conception of the capacity of the Chinese mind or language 
for the lighter and more graceful forms of literature, while for 
the wisdom and lofty purpose of Confucius and the other 
ethical writers he has awakened anew our profound venera- 
tion. 

The second volume describes the architecture, dress, diet, 
social life, industry, commerce, arts, science, and religion of 
China, and gives an abstract of the history of the Christian 
missions among the Chinese, their foreign intercourse, and 
the recent war with Great Britain. From the picture given 
us of Chinese society, we can imagine no external organiza- 
tion which would minister to its improvement. The people 
are industrious and frugal, as chaste and temperate as most 
civilized nations, and distinguished by some virtues, such as 
respect for age, and filial piety in its most reverential type, 
which are fast growing obsolete in Christendom. Yet the 
great mass of the population seem fixed at a point just below 
decency, comfort, and happiness, — in the condition in which 
they must needs conceive of better things than they can at- 
tain, and be tantalized by a perpetual consciousness of desti- 
tution and depression. We agree with our author, that 
Christianity is the one thing that they need, as an inspirer of 
self-respect, as a stimulant to their dormant energies, as the 
emancipator of woman from her thraldom, as a guide and 
helper in the duties and amenities of domestic and social life. 

As the Chinese have been reputed to possess the broadest 
catholicity of taste on the subject of animal food, we will 
give them the benefit of our author's limitations in their be- 
half. 

" The meats consumed by the Chinese comprise, perhaps, a 
greater variety than are used in other countries ; while, at the 
same time, very little land is appropriated to rearing animals for 
food. Beef is not a common meat, nor seen upon the tables of 
the natives, chiefly from a Budhistic prejudice against killing so 
useful an animal. Mutton is both rare and dear, and sheep have 
profitably been brought from Sydney to Canton. The beef of the 
buffalo, and the mutton of the goat, are still less used ; pork is 
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consumed more than all other kinds, and no meat can be raised 
so economically. Hardly a family can be found so poor as not 
to be able to possess a pig, and they are kept even on the boats 
and rafts, to consume what others leave, till they are themselves 
devoured. Fresh pork probably constitutes more than half of the 
meat eaten by the Chinese ; hams are tolerably plenty, but corned 
or salt pork is little used. Horseflesh or venison are now and 
then seen, and probably also the flesh of the camel in those parts 
where he is reared ; but in passing through the markets and streets, 
pork, fowls, and fish are the viands which everywhere meet the 
eye ; the rest form the exception. 

" A few kittens and puppies are sold alive in cages, mewing 
and yelping as if in anticipation of their fate, or from pain caused 
by the pinching and handling they receive at the hands of dissatis- 
fied customers. Those intended for the table are usually reared 
upon rice, so that if the nature of their food be considered, their 
flesh is far more cleanly than that of the omnivorous hog ; few 
articles of food have, however, been so identified with the tastes 
of a people as kittens and puppies, rats and snails, have with the 
Chinese. The school geographies in the United States usually 
contain pictures of a market-man carrying baskets holding these 
unfortunate victims of a perverse taste (as we think), or else a 
string of rats and mice hanging by their tails to a stick across his 
shoulders, which almost necessarily convey the idea that such 
things form the usual food of the people. Travellers hear be- 
forehand that the Chinese devour every thing, and when they 
arrive in the country, straightway inquire if these animals are 
eaten, and hearing that such is the case, perpetuate the idea that 
they form the common articles of food. However commonly kit- 
tens and puppies may be exposed for sale, the writer never saw 
rats or mice in the market during a residence of twelve years 
there, and heard of but one gentleman who had seen them ; in 
fact, they are not so easily caught as to be either common or 
cheap. He once asked a native, if he or his countrymen ever 
served up lau-shu tang, or rat-soup, on their tables; who replied, 
that he had never seen or eaten it, and added, ' Those who do 
use it should mix cheese with it, that the mess might serve for 
us both.' Rats and mice are no doubt eaten now and then, and 
so are many other undesirable things by those whom want com- 
pels to take what they can get ; but to put these and other strange 
eatables in the front of the list gives a distorted idea of the every- 
day food of the people. 

" Frogs are eaten by all classes. They are caught in a curious 
manner, by tying a young and tender jumper, just emerged from 
tadpole life, by the waist to a fish-line, and bobbing him up and 
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down in the grass and grain of a rice field, where the old 
croakers are wont to harbour. As soon as one sees the young 
frog, sprawling and squirming in the grass, he makes a plunge 
at him and swallows him whole, whereupon he is immediately 
conveyed to the frog-fisher's basket, losing his life, liberty, and 
lunch together, for the bait is rescued from his maw, and used 
again as long as life lasts." — Vol. u. pp. 47, 48. 

Our next extract will cast some light on the dietetic ques- 
tions between the lovers of black and of green tea, and may 
tend to throw some partisans on either side into " the centre 
of indifference." 

" The questions have been often discussed, whether black or 
[and] green teas are made from the same plant, and whether they 
can be made from each other. Mr. Fortune found that the Thea 
viridis or green tea was cultivated in Fuhkien and Kiangsu, and 
Thea bohea at Canton, and that green and black teas were made 
indiscriminately from either. The Chinese account referred to 
on a previous page ascribes the difference in the color of black 
and green tea wholly to the mode of preparation ; green tea is 
cured more rapidly over the fire than the black, and not dried in 
baskets afterwards ; but throwing the leaf into red-hot pans, and 
subsequently exposing it to the sun and drying it over a covered 
fire, makes it black. Green tea can therefore be changed into 
black ; but the contrary cannot be done, because the leaf is already 
black. Green tea is made by simply drying the leaves, ' young 
ones over a gentle heat and old ones over a hot fire, for about 
half an hour, or while two incense-sticks can burn out.' By this 
mode more of the essential oil remains in the leaf, and is one 
reason, perhaps, why a greater proportion of green tea spoils or 
becomes musty during the long land journey to Canton. It is not 
surprising, indeed, that the manipulations in curing a leaf raised 
over so large an extent of country, and to such an enormous 
amount, should slightly differ, but there is no mystery about the 
processes. The tea cured for home consumption is not as care- 
fully or thoroughly fired as that intended for exportation, and 
consequently probably retains more of its peculiar properties. 

" Both kinds are repeatedly tested, during the various stages 
of manufacture, by pouring boiling water on a few leaves, to ob- 
serve the color, aroma, taste, strength, and other properties of the 
infusion. As many as fifteen drawings can be made from the 
best leaves before the infusion runs off limpid. In the usual 
manner of Chinese writings, ten things are specifically men- 
tioned by the native author to be observed in selecting green tea ; 
such as, that the leaf must be green, firmly rolled, and fleshy ; 
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there must be no petioles adhering, no dirty or broken leaves or 
twigs ; and the infusion should be greenish, aromatous, and oily. 
In selecting all kinds of tea, the color, clearness, taste, and 
strength of the infusion are the principal criteria ; the weight of 
the parcels, taste and color of the dry leaf, and its smell when 
strongly breathed upon, are also noticed. Some Ankoi teas are 
tried by a loadstone, to detect the presence of minute particles of 
iron. It has been the prevailing opinion, that the effects usually 
experienced upon the nerves after drinking green tea, and its 
peculiar taste, are owing to its being cured upon copper. A 
moment's thought would show the impossibility of copper con- 
tracting any verdigris when constantly heated over the fire, even 
if it were employed, which is never done. The difference in 
taste is, perhaps, partly owing to the greater proportion of oil re- 
maining in the green tea, but far more to an artificial coloring 
given to it in order to make the lots present a uniform and mer- 
chantable color ; for the operations of firing and rolling just de- 
scribed give a different shade to the leaves as they come more 
or less in contact with the iron, or are exposed to the sun, and 
the manufacturer wishes to render these tints uniform before sell- 
ing his goods. The finest kinds of green tea do not probably 
undergo this operation, nor that used by the people themselves 
in those districts, but the color of the cheaper sorts is artificial. 
The leaves, when in the pans the second time, are sprinkled with 
turmeric powder to give them a yellow tint, and then with a mix- 
ture of gypsum and prussian blue, or gypsum and indigo finely 
combined, which imparts the desired bloom to the yellowish leaves 
as they are rolled over in the heated pans. If our taste inclined 
us to prefer a yellow or blue tea instead of a light green, it could 
therefore be easily gratified. It is likely that most of the green 
tea exported undergoes some process of this sort to color it uni- 
formly, but the principal safeguard, as Davis remarks, against 
injury from the coloring matter, is in the minute proportion in 
which the deleterious substances are combined. At Canton, on 
occasion of an unexpected demand some years since for some par- 
ticular descriptions of green tea, it was ascertained that even 
black tea was thus colored to simulate the required article, but 
such stuff forms a very small part of the exportation. 

" During the transportation to Canton, the tea sometimes gath- 
ers dampness, or meets with accidents which require it to be re- 
fired before shipping; in such cases it is unpacked, and subjected 
to a second drying in the pans. It is also repacked into chests of 
such sizes and descriptions as the foreign customer wishes ; but 
much of the tea is sent abroad in the original cases, and its qual- 
ity examined for the first time since it left the interior of China 
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perhaps in Ohio or New South Wales. The manufacture of the 
chests, lining them with lead, and transporting them to the ship, 
give occupation at Canton alone to many thousands of carpen- 
ters, painters, plumbers, printers, boatmen, and porters, besides 
the countless numbers of men, women, and children who else- 
where find employment in picking, rolling, sorting, and curing 
the leaves. 

" The native names given to the various sorts of tea are 
derived for the most part from their appearance or place of 
growth ; the names of many of the best kinds are not commonly 
known abroad. Bohea is the name of the Wu-i hills (or Bu-i, as 
the people on the spot call them), where the tea is grown, and not 
a term for a particular sort among the Chinese, though it is ap- 
plied to a very poor kind of black tea at Canton ; Sunglo is like- 
wise a general term for the green teas produced on the hills in 
Kiangsu. The names of the principal varieties of black tea are 
as follows : Pecco, ' white hairs,' so called from the whitish down 
on the young leaves, is one of the choicest kinds and has a pecu- 
liar taste ; Orange Pecco, called shang hiang or ' most fragrant,' 
differs from it slightly ; Hungmuey, ' red plum blossoms,' has a 
slightly reddish tinge ; the terms prince's eyebrows, carnation hair, 
lotus kernel, sparrow's tongue, fir-leaf pattern, dragon's pellet, and 
dragon's whiskers, are all translations of the native names of dif- 
ferent kinds of Souchong or Pecco. Souchong, or siau chung, 
means little plant or sort, as Pouchong, or folded sort, refers to the 
mode of packing it ; Campoi is corrupted from kan pei, i. e. care- 
fully fired ; Chulan is the tea scented with the chulan flower, and 
applied to some kinds of scented green tea. The names of green 
teas are less numerous: Gunpowder, or ma chu, i. e. hemp pearl, 
derives its name from the form into which the leaves are rolled ; 
ta chu, or ' great pearl,' and chu Ian, or ' pearl flower,' denote 
two kinds of Imperial ; Hyson, or yu tsien, i. e. before the rains, 
originally denoted the tenderest leaves of the plant, and is now 
applied to Young Hyson ; as is also another name, mei pien, or 
' plum petals ' ; while hi chun, ' flourishing spring,' describes 
Hyson ; Twankay is the name of a stream in Chehkiang, where 
this sort is produced ; and Hyson ski?i, or pi cha, i. e. skin tea, is 
the poorest kind, the siftings of the other varieties ; Oolung, 
' black dragon,' is a kind of black tea with green flavor. Ankoi 
teas are produced in the district of Nganki, not far from Tsiuen- 
chau fu, possessing a peculiar taste, supposed to be owing to the 
ferruginous nature of the soil. De Guignes speaks of the Pu-'rh 
tea, from the place in Kiangsu where it grows, and says it is 
cured from wild plants found there ; the infusion is unpleasant, 
and used for medical purposes. The Mongols and others in the 
vol. lxvii. — no. 141. 25 
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west of China prepare tea by pressing it when fresh into cakes 
like bricks, and thoroughly drying it in that shape to carry in 
their wanderings." — Vol. n. pp. 133 - 136. 

We solicit the attention of our medical friends to the fol- 
lowing case of surgical practice, which we are assured is no 
more than a fair specimen of the iEsculapian skill of the 
Middle Kingdom. 

" Many of the operations in cases of fracture present a strange 
mixture of folly and sense, proceeding from their ideas of the 
internal structure of the human body conflicting with those which 
common sense and experience teach them are necessary. Fa- 
ther Ripa's description of the treatment he underwent to prevent 
the ill effects of a fall will serve as an illustration. Having been 
thrown from his horse and left fainting in the street, he was car- 
ried into a house, where a surgeon soon visited him. ' He made 
me sit up in bed, placing near me a large basin filled with water, 
in which he put a thick piece of ice to reduce it to a freezing 
point. Then stripping me to the waist, he made me stretch my 
neck over the basin, while he continued for a good while to pour 
the water on my neck with a cup. The pain caused by this 
operation upon those nerves which take their rise from the pia 
mater was so great and insufferable that it seemed to me un- 
equalled, but he said it would stanch the blood and restore me to 
my senses, which was actually the case, for in a short time my 
sight became clear and my mind resumed its powers. He next 
bound my head with a band drawn tight by two men who held 
the ends, while he struck the intermediate parts vigorously with 
a piece of wood, which shook my head violently, and gave me 
dreadful pain. This he said was to set the brain, which he sup- 
posed had been displaced, and it is true that after the second 
operation my head felt more free. A third operation was now 
performed, during which he made me, still stripped to the waist, 
walk in the open air supported by two persons ; and while thus 
walking he unexpectedly threw a basin of freezing cold water 
over my breast. As this caused me to draw my breath with 
great vehemence, and as my chest had been injured by the fall, 
it may easily be imagined what were my sufferings under this 
infliction ; but I was consoled by the information, that if any rib 
had been dislocated, this sudden and hard breathing would re- 
store it to its natural position. The next proceeding was not less 
painful and extravagant. The operator made me sit on the 
around, and, assisted by two men, held a cloth upon my mouth 
and nose till I was almost suffocated. " This," said the Chinese 
JEsculapius, " by causing a violent heaving of the chest, will force 
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back any rib that may have been dislocated." The wound in 
my head not being deep, he healed it by stuffing it with burnt 
cotton. He then ordered that I should continue to walk much, 
supported by two persons, that I should not sit long, nor be al- 
lowed to sleep till ten o'clock at night, at which time I should 
eat a little thin rice soup. He assured me that these walks in 
the open air, while fasting, would prevent the blood from settling 
upon the chest, where it might corrupt. These remedies, though 
barbarous and excruciating, cured me so completely, that in seven 
days I was able to resume my journey.'" — Vol. n. pp. 184, 185. 

There are many other curious and valuable extracts which 
we would gladly give ; but for the sake of the subject, the 
author, and the sacred cause to which his labors are conse- 
crated, we hope that the work will find its way into the hands 
of so many of our readers as to make our critical labors su- 
perfluous. We dismiss it with the sincerest esteem for the 
writer, and our best wishes for his usefulness in the noble 
career of effort to which he has devoted himself. 



Art. II. — 1. Introduction to the History of the Colony 
and Ancient Dominion of Virginia. By Charles 
Campbell. Richmond : B. B. Minor. 1847. 8vo. 
pp. 200. 
2. A History of Georgia, from its First Discovery by Eu- 
ropeans to the Adoption of the Present Constitution in 
1798. By Rev. William Bacon Stevens, M. D., 
Professor of Belles-Lettres, History, &c, in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
1847. Vol.1. 8vo. pp.503. 

These volumes are valuable and commendable contribu- 
tions to our national historical literature. Upon opening them, 
our thoughts are turned anew to a topic which often engages 
the attention of the American student. The materials for 
the illustration of the history of the States of our Union are 
copious beyond comparison in degree, and without precedent 
in many respects in their kind. They nearly fulfil the utmost 
conception of what is desirable. In this respect, certainly, 



